GREECE   AND   ITS   'TYRANTS'
that concerned the city, the concurrence of the heads of
families was indispensable; the king was powerless to act
without their consent, and whenever that consent was
withheld, the king, having no means of enforcing his
views, was obliged to give way. This arrangement
lasted as long as the king consented to fall in with it.
It happened one day that a king arose who had a
startling idea, and the courage to put it into force.
That was to gather round himself, as their leader, all
those elements in the city who had no family, phratry,
or tribe to call their own: malcontents, vagabonds,
aliens and the sons of aliens, that made up the plebs,
who, being nought and confronted with the prospect of
remaining nought, had a great desire to emerge from
their nullity. By this means, the king in question en-
dowed himself with an independent force, that is to say
with a means of bringing pressure to bear on the tribes.
He became, in fact, the first dictator.
He had many successors. The development of Greek
society was marked by a series of revolutions, some of
which were directed by the king against the aristocracy,
some by the aristocracy against the royal power, and,
finally, by the plebs, who looked on the monarchy as
the main bulwark against oligarchical supremacy.
It was about the eighth century before the Christian
era that the Greeks ceased to be a purely agricultural
people. As a result of expeditions undertaken to divers
places along the coasts of the Mediterranean, and of the
trade and industry that thereafter began to flourish, their
mode of life underwent a very considerable transforma-
tion. The reign of wealth was inaugurated. It brought
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